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"The  building  of  spaces  in  the  city  has  already  been  assigned  to  established  disciplines.... Public  art 
has  to  squeeze  in  and  fit  under  and  fall  over  what  already  exists  in  the  city.  Its  mode  of  behavior  is 
to  perform  operations... on  the  built  environment..." 

— Vito  Acconci 1 

What  is  public  urban  space?  Which  characteristics  define  it,  what  types  of  activity  does 
it  offer?  How  does  it  shape  the  way  we,  as  urban  inhabitants,  move  through  our  daily 
lives?  Above  all,  how  do  the  spaces  of  the  city  affect  our  perception  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  world  around  us?  These  questions  address  some  of  the  issues  that  inform  Outer  City, 
Inner  Space,  an  exhibition  commissioned  for  the  Whitney  Museum  at  Philip  Morris  of  three 
site-specific  installations  by  artists  whose  work  examines  architectural  and  conceptual 
space.  Teresita  Fernandez,  Stephen  Hendee,  and  Ester  Partegas  were  invited  to  consider 
the  Museum's  Sculpture  Court  and  especially  the  specifics  of  its  construction,  function, 
and  use.  Each  of  these  works  investigates  the  phenomenological  experience  of  constructed 
space  and  the  perceptual  and  social  impact  of  urban  life  on  the  way  individuals  interact 
with  it.  As  public  artworks  that  address  public  space,  the  installations  negotiate  a  subtle 
shift  in  meaning,  at  the  same  time  self-referential  and  integrally  related  to  function  and 
site.  These  works  reflect  the  changing  nature  of  contemporary  public  art  and  emphasize 
the  critical  part  played  by  the  audience  and  its  spatial  interaction  with  a  given  work — 
unlike  many  historical  examples  of  public  sculpture,  which  allow  the  viewer  only  a 
purely  contemplative  role.  Rather  than  fixing  on  the  object  or  the  psychological  state 
of  the  artist,  the  central  conceit  of  this  work  is  the  experience  it  provokes  for  those 
who  encounter  it. 

Embodying  a  number  of  contradictory  impressions,  the  Sculpture  Court  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  at  Philip  Morris  is  an  ideal  arena  in  which  to  investigate  these  ideas. 
The  30-foot  glass  walls,  while  clearly  defining  the  periphery  of  the  interior,  allow  a 
simultaneous  understanding  of  the  exterior.  The  atrium  is  a  public  space,  yet  is  owned 
and  operated  by  a  private  corporation.  Equally  paradoxical,  this  imposing  example 
of  modernist  corporate  architecture  offers  an  "oasis  of  restful  calm,"  as  one  visitor 
described  it,  amid  the  hectic  midtown  bustle.2  Above  all,  it  is  a  space  of  use.  Visited  by 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  per  year,  the  Sculpture  Court  serves  each  indi- 
vidual in  a  unique  way:  as  a  one-time  refuge  to  travelers  waiting  for  their  train  to  pull 
into  Grand  Central  Station  across  the  street,  a  space  in  which  to  eat  lunch  each  day,  a 
place  for  a  weekly  chess  club  rendezvous,  a  museum,  a  meeting  point,  a  reading  room, 
a  respite  from  the  weather,  or  merely  a  space  to  clear  one's  mind. 


Ester  Partegas,  Mo\nng  about  Matters,  2002  (installation  view) 


These  multiple  possibilities  for  interaction  with  the  Sculpture  Court  form  the 
basis  of  Ester  Partegas's  installation  Moving  about  Matters.  In  previous  works,  Partegas 
has  addressed  the  anonymous  and  interchangeable  aspects  of  contemporary  public 
spaces  such  as  airports,  mall  atriums,  and  corporate  lobbies,  creating  sculptural  replicas 
in  paper  that  confound  viewers'  assumptions  through  dramatic  manipulations  of  scale 
and  location.  For  Outer  City,  Inner  Space,  Partegas  was  for  the  first  time  invited  to  develop 
a  work  for  display  in  one  such  location,  and  so,  inverting  her  previous  practice,  she 
focused  instead  on  what  she  sees  as  the  most  specific,  spontaneous,  and  vital  aspect  of 
the  space.  Partegas  was  struck  by  the  fluidity  of  the  Sculpture  Court's  population,  an 
ever-changing  roster  of  passersby  who  enliven  the  space  as  they  create  a  network  of 
temporary  "residences,"  the  spaces  they  claim  for  each  activity.  In  fact,  these  ephemeral 
places  are  produced  on  a  daily  basis  throughout  the  city,  always  improvised  and  unique. 
Each  day  hundreds  of  pedestrians  wander  through  the  metropolitan  landscape — workers, 
deliverymen,  homeless  people,  tourists — continually  redefining  the  city  by  creating 
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innumerable  new  vectors 
of  movement  interspersed  by 
momentary  stases.  As  they 
choose  which  way  to  go,  where 
to  stop,  and  how  much  time  to 
spend  there,  these  ordinary,  com- 
monplace practices  effectively 
establish  space.  Drawing  from 
personal  observation  of  different 
countries  and  cultures,  Partegas 
has  embarked  on  a  quasi-anthro- 
pological investigation  of  such 
patterns  of  group  behavior. 

Partegas 's  project  high- 
lights and  even  elevates  one 
of  the  most  common  functions 
of  the  Sculpture  Court,  that  of 
a  temporary  dining  room. 
She  created  a  giant  paper  take- 
out bag — complete  with  an 
enormous  receipt  stapled  to  the 
top  and  accompanied  by  8-foot 
chopsticks  and  pillow-sized  salt 
and  pepper  packets — suggesting 
that  what  seems  at  first  glance 
to  be  a  mundane  activity  is  in 
fact  the  true  face  and  place  of 
the  city.  The  bag's  heavy  brown 
paper  surface  exactly  replicates 
the  familiar  folds  and  wrinkles 
of  use.  The  illusion  is  interrupted  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  doorway  on  one  side 
that  transforms  the  sculptural  object  into  an  architectural  one:  the  work  becomes  a 
finite  place  when  the  viewer  enters  the  bag.  Within  the  sculpture  Partegas  has  enclosed 
one  of  the  fake  trees  scattered  around  the  Sculpture  Court,  accentuating  the  almost 
comical  scale  of  the  piece. 

Drawing  from  an  ongoing  interest  in  advertising,  reflected  in  her  previous 
work,  Partegas  is  intrigued  by  the  way  that  objects  can  convey  descriptive  information 
about  the  people  who  use  them.  The  amplified  paper  bag  conjures  images  of  mid- 
twentieth-century  vernacular  architectures  whose  forms  promoted  the  establishments 
they  accommodated  by  invoking  the  services  or  products  offered:  fast-food  restaurants 
shaped  like  a  chicken  or  a  hot  dog,  for  example,  or  doughnut  stores  in  the  form  of  the 
eponymous  pastry. 5  While  the  scale  and  presence  of  Partegas's  paper  bag  structure  is 
similarly  intended  to  attract  viewers,  it  advertises  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  the 
activity  of  eating  lunch  and  the  use  of  the  space  itself.  The  paper  bag  is  a  recognizable, 
nearly  universal  object  in  contemporary  urban  life;  however,  rather  than  signifying  a 
specific  product  or  establishment,  it  serves  as  a  symbol  of  the  individual  carrying  it. 

The  medium  that  Partegas  highlights  here  demonstrates  that  her  intention  for 
this  work  goes  beyond  just  creating  a  large-scale  object  sculpture  and  integrating  it  into 
the  architectural  landscape.  Tellingly,  she  has  resisted  using  traditional,  durable  build- 
ing materials;  though  the  metal  framework  is  necessarily  structural,  the  paper  exterior 
retains  all  the  fleeting  ephemerality  of  its  model.  Partegas  first  began  making  sculptures 
from  paper  for  economic  reasons,  but  she  remained  compelled  by  the  material  for  its 
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conceptual  implications.  Paper  has  none  of  the  imposing  qualities  of  such  traditional 
media  as  marble  or  bronze;  it  is  so  common  as  to  be  largely  ignored,  or  at  most  associated 
with  craft-based  processes  or  children's  projects.  Partegas  is  drawn  to  it  by  the  same 
idea  that  inspired  her  magnified  replication  of  a  generic  take-out  bag:  accessibility. 
Paper  is  universally  familiar,  unintimidating,  even  populist.  While  she  has  long  made  it 
her  material  of  choice,  Moving  about  Matters  is  her  first  sculpture  in  which  the  medium  is 
identical  to  the  referent  material. 

Like  most  of  her  titles,  Moving  about  Matters  is  an  oblique  reference  to  the 
work's  fundamental  concern.  Observing  pedestrians  with  their  lunch  sacks,  both  at 
the  Whitney  and  in  the  surrounding  city,  Partegas  sees  the  omnipresent  bag  as  a  type 
of  "urban  survival  kit":  cheap,  portable,  and  complete  with  all  the  necessary  tools, 
utensils,  and  of  course,  sustenance.  In  particular,  the  bag's  portability  enables — even 
symbolizes — the  pedestrian  movement  that  she  feels  truly  characterizes  the  city's 
spaces.  Even  when  a  take-out  bag  is  at  rest  (on  a  desk,  for  example),  it  intimates  this 
urban  itinerancy,  as  if  the  public  space  of  the  city  has  infiltrated  the  private  space  of 
the  individual. 

The  structure  embodies  the  conflicts  of  invented  urban  space,  representing  a 
respite  from  activity  while  simultaneously  symbolizing  speed,  disposability,  and  the  "to 
go"  lifestyle  we  are  encouraged  to  pursue  in  contemporary  culture.  Analogously,  even  as 
the  Sculpture  Court  remains  architecturally  static  from  day  to  day,  visitors'  experiences 
of  the  space  are  in  constant,  unremitting  flux.  Each  day  it  is  redefined  slightly  differently 
than  before,  according  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  denizens. 

At  the  doorway  of  the  bag  and  inside,  Partegas  has  placed  two  postcard  racks 
filled  with  hundreds  of  cards  in  various  designs  offered  free  to  viewers.  Though  each 
resembles  a  souvenir  postcard,  emblazoned  with  the  emphatic  "New  York"  across  the 
top  in  a  bold  typeface  typical  of  advertisements,  the  familiar  images  of  skylines  and 
landmarks  have  been  replaced  with  ordinary  street  scenes.  Upon  closer  inspection,  the 
images  depict  urbanites  in  the  act  of  fashioning  transient  spaces  in  which  to  use  their 
own  "portable  survival  kits."  Partegas  captures  the  moment  of  transformation,  as  a 
"non-space" — a  water  pipe,  a  building's  perimeter,  a  sidewalk — takes  on  a  new  meaning 
through  a  person's  use  of  it.  Like  the  magnified  bag,  the  cards  call  attention  to  a  subject 
largely  unnoticed  in  our  daily  life  as  it  affords  these  intimate,  momentary  definitions  of 
space  a  prominence  usually  reserved  for  more  permanent  urban  "achievements." 

The  viewer's  interaction  with  the  bag  and  postcards  is  a  critical  aspect  of  the 
installation.  Playing  off  what  artist  Joseph  Beuys  termed  "social  sculpture,"4  the  piece 
creates  a  flow  of  pedestrians  that  come  and  go  within  and  around  the  sculpture,  take  a 
postcard  or  not,  observe  it  from  afar  or  up  close,  participating  in  the  artwork  as  they 
incorporate  it  into  the  spaces  of  their  own  day. 

Partegas  cites  an  observation  by  ethnologist  Michel  de  Certeau  that  underscores 
the  conflict  she  perceives  in  our  experience  of  the  urban  landscape:  "The  moving  about 
the  city  multiplies  and  concentrates,  makes  the  city  itself  an  immense  social  experi- 
ence of  lacking  a  place."5  The  necessity  of  finding  one's  place — both  literally  and 
figuratively — intensifies  as  urban  spaces  continue  to  be  subsumed  by  the  private 
sector  and  the  remaining  public  spaces  are  restricted  and  monitored  more  and  more 
scrupulously.  History  is  displayed  and  preserved  through  privileged  spaces — grand 
architectural  designs,  officially  sanctioned  monuments,  or  public  areas  in  the  form  of 
civic  plazas  and  parks.  With  Moving  about  Matters,  Partegas  suggests  the  importance  of 
other,  tiny  processes  that,  while  ordinary,  visually  peripheral,  and  often  not  especially 
aesthetic,  truly  construct  the  city;  she  affirms  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  in 
fact  the  true  urban  planners. 
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Transmuting  an  accessible,  familiar  material,  Partegas  creates  an  experience 

of  sculptural  illusion.  Stephen  Hendee  uses  similarly  low-tech  materials — foamboard, 
gaffer's  tape,  fluorescent  lighting,  and,  more  recently,  hot  glue  and  corrugated  plastic 
sheeting — to  craft  his  installations,  a  practice  that  evolved  in  his  work  as  both  a  practical 
necessity  and  a  conceptual  consideration.  Hendee's  process  developed  from  his  inclina- 
tion for  massive  sculptural  environments  as  well  as  his  desire  to  address  issues  of  tech- 
nology without  engaging  it  directly,  eschewing  what  he  sees  as  privileged  access  to  new 
media  and  other  forms  of  advanced  technology.  Resisting  the  notion  of  the  monumental 
in  their  work,  both  artists  are  critically  interested  in  scaling  their  pieces  to  have  a  direct 
physical  relationship  with  both  site  and  viewer.  However,  while  Partegas  gives  emphati- 
cally recognizable  form  to  the  overlooked  spaces  of  daily  life,  Hendee's  work  is  a  visible, 
three-dimensional  manifestation  of  the  ubiquitous  but  intangible  virtual,  technological 
"space"  of  the  contemporary  world. 

Hendee's  project  for  the  Sculpture  Court,  War  Gems,  consists  of  nearly  one 
hundred  glowing,  faceted  geometric  modules  piled  on  top  of  a  wide  ventilation  ledge 
near  the  Park  Avenue  entrance  and  cascading  over  a  granite  bench  and  seating  platform 
and  down  the  central  stairway.  The  installation  interjects  itself  into  the  clean,  geometric 
stone  architecture,  translating  the  rigidly  circumscribed  spatial  levels  into  a  unified 
landscape  of  form  and  color.  In  dramatic  contrast  to  the  sharp  geometry  of  its  individual 
modules,  the  sculpture  evolves  like  a  living  body  as  it  tumbles  down  and  projects  an 
irregular  footprint  across  the  space.  Each  facet  of  the  blank,  visually  ambiguous  white 
material  has  been  outlined  by  hand  in  black  hot  glue,  suggesting  a  wire-frame  computer 
drawing  rendered  into  physical  form.  Multicolored  lights  pulse  beneath  the  modules, 
muted  and  softened  by  the  translucent  plastic  to  a  gentle  glow  whose  colors  mingle  and 
change  according  to  the  viewer's  position  in  the  Sculpture  Court.  Depending  on  the 
time  of  day  and  amount  of  ambient  light,  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  luminous 
objects  alternately  evokes  the  saturated,  reverent  hues  of  medieval  stained  glass,  the 
landing  lights  of  a  starship  in  a  film,  or  the  cooler,  icier  hues  of  a  crystal  geode. 

Conjuring  references  as  disparate  as  Constructivist  sculpture,  Gothic  cathedral 
windows,  Sol  LeWitt's  linear  structures,  and  James  Turrell's  light  projects,  Hendee's 
signature  fusion  of  the  architectural,  technological,  and  natural  emerged  primarily  from 
his  interest  in  science  fiction.  Once  considered  purely  whimsical,  the  fantastical  scenarios 
and  narratives  of  science  fiction  are  now  recognized  as  a  legitimate  means  to  expose 
concerns  about  society  and  its  future.  Authors  such  as  William  Gibson,  whose  1984 
novel  Neuromancer  coined  the  term  cyberspace  and  predicted  the  impact  of  the  Internet, 
presciently  addressed  the  conundrums  and  transformations  that  technology  has  already 
played  out  in  our  daily  lives.6  These  themes  have  thoroughly  permeated  our  technophilic 
cultural  landscape,  in  which  the  celebration  of  such  life-enhancing  innovations  coexists 
with  an  awareness  of  another,  more  threatening  dimension  of  their  impact  on  the  world. 

Long  a  fan  of  the  genre,  Hendee  is  drawn  to  the  extremely  aesthetic  way  in 
which  science  fiction  poses  these  questions,  probing  complex  ideas  while  constructing 
visually  seductive  alternate  worlds  both  remote  enough  from  reality  to  entertain  and  close 
enough  to  throw  light  on  and  to  challenge  our  cultural  and  conceptual  assumptions. 
Hendee's  sculptural  environments  function  in  a  very  similar  manner,  the  serious  subtext 
of  his  work  existing  in  concert  with  the  compelling,  visceral  beauty  of  the  forms  them- 
selves. For  Hendee,  the  metaphorical  aspects  of  science  fiction  provide  a  conceptual 
grounding  by  which  to  circumvent  the  constraints  of  real  space,  while  technology  offers 
a  visual  lexicon  in  sync  with  the  artist's  interests.7 

Almost  purely  abstract,  the  faceted  components  are  nonetheless  tied  to  multiple 
referents.  War  Gems's  graphic  representation  of  virtual  space  draws  specifically  on 
the  artist's  interest  in  the  translation  of  data  into  visual  form,  a  recently  introduced 
aspect  of  our  visual  landscape.  Once  a  feature  primarily  of  scientific  and  mathematical 
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disciplines,  popular  culture's  fascination  with  the  "information  age"  has  made  such 
interpretations  much  more  conspicuous.  The  modular  geometry  of  the  installation  and 
the  graphic  treatment  of  the  components'  contours  recall  a  numerical  system  or  statistical 
database  represented  physically,  or  even,  echoing  the  work's  title,  military  codes  trans- 
mogrified into  three-dimensional  form. 

While  the  incandescent  colors  and  facets  of  War  Gems  create  an  obvious 
resonance  with  the  title,  Hendee  also  relates  it  to  this  idea  of  visual  data  and  the  value 
that  is  assigned  to  quantifiable  knowledge.  Obliquely  referring  to  events  precipitated 
by  the  World  Trade  Center  attack,  the  title's  ambiguity  evokes  both  beauty  and  menace, 
riches  and  destruction,  as  does  the  sculpture  itself.  While  uninterested  in  overtly  commu- 
nicating a  political  stance,  Hendee  subtly  poses  questions  for  the  viewer:  What  is  the 
nature  of  "value" — material,  ideological,  political,  or  even  human — in  the  context  of 
war?  Can  there  be  a  worthwhile  exchange  or  possible  gain  from  violent  conflict?  What 
are  its  costs,  literal  or  metaphorical? 

Unlike  many  of  Hendee's  previous  works,  War  Gems  is  not  a  discrete  environ- 
mental space  into  which  viewers  enter,  but  rather  a  new  environment  that  "collaborates" 
with  a  preexisting  one.  This  concurrence  offers  a  different  type  of  interaction  with  the 
work:  where  a  distinct  constructed  space  clearly  fixes  dichotomies  such  as  inside/outside 
and  real  world/art  world,  the  landscape  at  the  Whitney  voids  these  dualities,  requiring 
viewers  to  be  aware  of  their  synchronous,  interdependent  existence.  The  installation's  site- 
specificity  takes  on  greater  significance  as  the  work  becomes  charged  by  aspects  of  the 
space  itself.  The  monolithic,  anonymously  corporate  quality  of  the  atrium's  architecture, 
for  example,  is  a  starkly  incongruous  setting  for  Hendee's  glowing,  modular  geometries. 
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Like  War  Gems,  Hendee's  recent  work  is  moving  toward  what  he  terms  "interventions"  that 
call  attention  to  the  function  and  character  of  the  original  space  by  intruding  into  it, 
each  piece  revealing  rather  than  obscuring  its  environment. 

Hendee's  process  in  earlier  installations  took  the  concept  of  site-specificity  to 
its  most  literal  end  through  an  intensive,  weeks-long  process  during  which  he  would 
map  out  and  construct  the  works  entirely  on-site.  Though  War  Gems  is  composed  of 
premade  objects,  it  retains  the  spontaneity  of  previous  pieces,  its  final  configuration 
assembled  in  the  Sculpture  Court  as  he  cut  and  glued  each  module  individually  to 
accommodate  the  peculiarities  of  the  space.  Hendee  avers  that  he  is  invigorated  by  the 
challenge  set  by  limited  resources  and  time,  and  describes  his  method  as  a  balance 
between  his  own  deliberate  acts  of  alternately  strategic  and  improvisational  creation 
and  what  he  perceives  as  the  work's  innovative,  self-determined  evolution. 

The  organic  nature  of  Hendee's  process  is  reflected  in  the  work's  final  incarna- 
tion as  well  as  in  his  conceptual  concerns.  While  often  likened  to  scientific  or  techno- 
logical sources,  Hendee's  work  alternatively  recalls  abstractions  of  natural  landscapes 
such  as  sheer,  rocky  outcroppings,  dramatic  glacial  silhouettes,  or  the  contours  of  a 
mountain  range,  apropos  of  his  metaphorical  mapping  of  unknown  virtual  terrain.  In 
fact,  Hendee  cites  as  one  of  his  influences  the  Earthworks  tradition  of  the  1970s,  an  art 
movement  named  after  a  novel  by  Brian  Aldiss,  one  of  the  founding  authors  of  science 
fiction,  which  describes  a  world  destroyed  by  man-made  ecological  catastrophe.  Strongly 
linked  to  Earthworks's  concern  with  technology's  ramifications  on  the  landscape,  with 
the  vastness  of  geological  time  and  the  infinite,  unknown  cosmos,  and  with  ancient 
monumental  structures,  Hendee's  work  reimagines  similarly  architectural  forms  in 
transparently  artificial  materials  but  transposes  them  from  the  natural  environment  to 
an  urban  landscape. 


The  synthesis  of  natural  and  artificial  in  War  Gems  speaks  to  Hendee's  inter- 
pretation of  urban  space  and  human  presence  in  our  surroundings.  He  notes  that  forty 
percent  of  his  home  state  of  New  Jersey  is  covered  by  asphalt — an  instance  of  how 
humans  are  "paving  the  world,"  replicating  natural  processes  as  we  take  over  nature 
through  a  "lichen-esque  growth  of  man-made  material  over  the  landscape." 8  All  space, 
the  artist  feels,  will  eventually  be  artificial,  subsumed  by  the  burgeoning  organism  of 
humanity.  Creeping  and  reaching  across  the  Sculpture  Court,  swallowing  a  bench  here, 
a  flight  of  stairs  there,  War  Gems  represents  in  part  this  irrevocable  absorption — a 
simulated  landscape  of  constructed  space  parasitizing  its  host  environment.  Hendee's 
evocation  of  organic  shapes  recalls  rather  than  critiques  the  process:  he  imagines  viewers' 
recognition  on  a  biological,  almost  subconscious  level  of  the  pattern  of  basic  underlying 
forms  that  compose  the  natural  world  and  are  intrinsic  to  our  complex  makeup. 

Humanity,  like  nature  and  technology,  embodies  the  dichotomies  of  malevo- 
lence and  comfort,  beauty  and  danger.  As  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  articulate 
what  differentiates  natural  from  artificial,  how  information  can  simultaneously  defend 
and  threaten  life,  or  where  technology's  seductive  embrace  improves  us  and  where  it 
engulfs  us,  Hendee's  work  continues  to  activate  the  space  between. 


LEFT  AND  ABOVE: 

Stephen  Hendee,  War  Gems,  2002  (installation  views) 
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Like  Hendee,  Teresita  Fernandez  often  references  forms  taken  from  nature,  yet 
she  removes  them  so  far  from  their  origins  that  they  become  not  so  much  specific 
entities  as  cues  for  the  viewer's  own  memories  and  personal  associations.  Known  for 
installations  that  explore  architectural  space  and  its  affective  qualities,  Fernandez  has 
recently  elaborated  her  approach  into  a  more  highly  abstracted,  visually  alluring  play  of 
space,  light,  and  color.  Her  project  for  the  Whitney  Museum  at  Philip  Morris,  Sky  (plane), 
inserts  the  notion  of  exterior  space  into  the  limits  of  the  indoor  Sculpture  Court  by 
re-creating  the  natural  blue  luminescence  of  the  sky  overhead  as  a  formally  distilled, 
planar  object  comprised  of  transparent  colored  tubing  hung  low  from  the  50-foot  ceiling. 

Like  Hendee's  War  Gems,  Sky  (plane)  alludes  to  both  the  organic  and  the  synthetic, 
tracing  a  line  between  them  to  question  how  the  natural  world  functions  in  our 
increasingly  artificial  environment.  As  with  Hendee's  physical  representations  of  virtual 
systems,  Fernandez's  sculptural  installations  are  based  on  an  interest  in  elaborating 
upon  elemental  structures  to  provoke  a  visceral  sensory  experience.  She  often  uses  geo- 
metric forms  in  industrial  materials — plastic  tubing,  acrylic  cubes,  rectangular  laminate 
strips — and  repeats  them  until  the  final  impression  is  one  of  organic  animation. 
Obscured  at  first  glance  by  their  immediate  visual  effect,  the  works'  highly  organized 
logic  is  revealed  to  the  viewer  with  each  new  vantage  point;  every  change  of  perspective, 
however,  invites  the  initial  illusory  impression  to  reassert  itself.  Fernandez's  work 
undergoes  constant  interpretive  shifts,  hovering  on  the  line  between  mystery  and  clarity, 
sensuality  and  rationality. 

Sky  (plane)  embodies  other  contradictions  as  well.  The  rigid  industrial  plastic 
is  rendered  soft  and  atmospheric  by  the  light  shining  through  its  translucent  surface; 
the  staggered  tubes  create  an  undulating  edge  that  mitigates  both  their  own  linearity 
and  the  geometries  of  the  Sculpture  Court's  construction.  From  beneath  the  work,  the 
systematic  pattern  of  alternating  colors  resembles  a  geometric  abstract  painting;  from 
afar,  the  colors  mingle  and  blend,  bleeding  into  the  space  with  varying  intensity  and 
evoking  dreamlike  associations  of  a  summer  sky  or  glossy  river. 

Galvanized  by  the  physical  form  of  the  object,  the  space  underneath  and 
above  the  piece  becomes  part  of  the  work.  The  sculpture,  concurrently  denoting  sky 
and  ceiling,  stratifies  the  atrium,  suggesting  that  whatever  is  above  this  plane  lies 
outside  or,  more  abstractly,  "beyond."  Likewise,  the  space  beneath  the  piece  assumes 
a  more  concrete,  tangible  sensibility,  delineated  as  a  luminous  blue  cube  of  "interior" 
within  the  greater  area. 

Sky  (plane)  is  intended  to  foreground  and  subvert  the  built  environment  of  the 
Sculpture  Court  and  the  experience  it  creates  by  introducing  a  reference  to  the  natural 
landscape:  the  sky,  often  the  only  patch  of  natural  color  visible  in  the  urban  landscape. 
Placed  indoors,  within  the  atrium,  the  work  produces  an  impossible  inside/outside 
reversal  that  also  calls  attention  to  the  notion  of  transparency  integral  to  the  building's 
modernist  design.  The  scale  and  area  of  the  glass  windows  allows  for  broad  exterior 
views,  unusual  in  an  urban  context,  that  suggest  a  dissolution  of  the  boundary  between 
interior  and  exterior.  From  one  vantage  point,  the  deliberate,  constructed,  artificial 
aspects  of  Sky  (plane)  are  highlighted  by  the  expanse  of  real  sky  visible  just  beyond,  while 
from  other  perspectives  the  lightness  of  the  piece's  form  and  its  delicate,  changeable 
blue  tones  simulate  the  sensory  pleasures  of  "true"  nature. 

The  viewer's  position  in  time  as  well  as  in  space  also  contributes  to  the  effect 
of  the  work.  Activated  by  the  ambient  light,  the  work  continually  shifts  through  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  changing  of  the  weather,  and  the  passage  of  the  season,  constantly 
undoing  and  reinventing  the  sky  over  time.  The  artist  likens  this  process  to  a  cinematic 
unfolding,  a  slow-motion  cycling  through  highly  abstracted  images  of  the  natural  world. 

Lacking  fixed  geographical  or  temporal  references,  the  work  becomes  a 
universal  evocation  of  the  idea  of  sky,  a  blank  stage  upon  which  to  enact  one's  own 
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Teresita  Fernandez,  Sky  (plane),  2002  (installation  view) 


reverie.  As  in  Fernandez's  previous  environments,  Sky  (plane)  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
familiar  in  an  unfamiliar  lexicon  in  order  to  awaken  the  viewer  to  what  she  calls  the 
"hum"  of  the  space  itself.  Her  visual  vocabulary  relies  on  a  lexicon  of  minimal,  subtle 
gestures  that  serve  as  triggers  for  memory  and  fantasy.  By  intimating  familiar  spaces 
and  forms  rather  than  explicitly  representing  them,  Fernandez  invites  viewers  to 
construct  a  personal  narrative  of  meaning  around  the  object,  creating  their  own  stories 
rather  than  following  one  predetermined  by  the  artist.  In  Sky  (plane),  as  in  earlier  works 
such  as  Waterfall  (2000),  a  frozen  wave  of  blue  acrylic  sheeting  that  arches  off  the  wall, 
or  Wisteria  (2000),  a  white,  trellis-shaped  form  that  reflects  a  halo  of  color  onto  the  wall, 
she  provides  just  enough  information  to  suggest  an  image  without  ever  completely 
assembling  it — encouraging  the  viewer  to  become  "a  circuit  that  completes  the  work," 
energizing  the  installation. 

Though  all  three  artists  in  the  exhibition  are  concerned  with  the  viewer's  rela- 
tionship to  their  installations,  for  Fernandez  the  experience  of  looking  becomes  the  piece. 
Her  process  reflects  the  priority  she  places  on  eliciting  an  interpretive  response  from  the 
viewer.  She  begins  with  the  concept  of  the  perceptual  effect  she  wants  to  achieve,  and 
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Teresita  Fernandez,  Sky  (plane),  2002  (installation  view) 


the  form  of  the  work  follows.  Only  the  reductive,  minimal  style  and  precise  execution 
of  her  work  remain  consistent  from  piece  to  piece;  the  installations  themselves  take  very 
different  forms:  an  empty  pool  standing  in  a  gallery  space,  unclimbable  ladders  that  lead 
to  unknown  spaces,  a  rainbow  of  tiny  acrylic  cubes  attached  directly  to  a  wall,  or  bright, 
glowing  fabric  structures  enclosing  mysterious  spaces.  Caught  in  such  unexpected, 
conceptually  liminal  territories,  viewers  find  themselves  slowing  down  their  accustomed 
pace  of  looking,  and  focusing  on  the  perceptual  experience  of  their  movement  through 
the  space. 

Fernandez's  interest  in  this  process  stems  from  a  thorough  grounding  in  theo- 
retical approaches  to  constructed  landscapes  and  architecture.  Earlier  works,  for  example, 
drew  inspiration  from  seventeenth-century  pleasure  gardens  such  as  Versailles,  France, 
where  the  natural  world  was  rigorously  fashioned  to  offer  visitors  specific  vantage 
points  and  subtly  prescribe  how  they  navigated  the  space,  a  delicately  unobtrusive 
direction  of  perception.  Investigating  the  way  a  body  moves  through  constructed  space 
and  is  informed  by  the  different  sight  lines  offered,  Fernandez  addresses  space  as  much 
as  an  issue  of  subjective  orientation  as  of  objective  reality.  However,  rather  than  concealing 
her  works'  manipulation  of  viewers'  impressions  of  the  environment,  she  highlights 
and  inverts  this  aspect,  returning  agency  to  those  who  interact  with  the  space,  rather 
than  those  who  create  it.  By  magnifying  viewers'  self-awareness  of  what  it  means  to 
be  positioned  in  or  by  a  space,  her  works  empower  them  to  actively  participate  in 
constructing  the  meaning  of  their  experiences.  The  contemplative,  personal  dialogue 
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between  viewer  and  artwork  invited  by  the  ambiguous  form  of  Sky  (plane),  for  example, 
creates  a  sharp  contrast  to  its  environment,  revealing  the  different  intentions  of  the 
larger  space.  The  piece  physically  reiterates  this  intimate  relationship:  hanging  overhead 
like  a  dropped  ceiling,  it  circumscribes  a  unique  area  within  the  soaring  50-foot-high 
setting.  Within  the  universally  intelligible  corporate  style  of  the  public  architecture — 
heavy,  hard,  traditionally  masculine — Sky  (plane)  is  an  enclave,  scaled  to  resemble  a 
private,  personal  interior — connoted  as  traditionally  feminine,  decorative,  and  mutable. 

Ultimately,  Sky  (plane)  elaborates  Fernandez's  persistent  exploration  of  how 
space  is  constructed  to  house  the  physical  and  the  social  body,  and  how  it  can  be  used  to 
control  or  to  propose  specific  ideas.  Across  the  atrium,  Partegas's  Moving  about  Matters 
tracks  the  activities  that  take  place  in  those  constructions  and,  as  such,  also  create 
them — in  the  Sculpture  Court  and  beyond — while  Hendee's  War  Gems  evokes  similar 
ideas  through  a  physical  rendering  of  intangible,  yet  familiar,  arenas.  Together,  the  three 
artists  in  the  exhibition  are  linked  by  a  shared  conviction  that  navigating  space  is  never 
a  passive  experience,  but  one  that  is  active,  fluid,  and  above  all,  lived. 

— Shamim  M.  Momin 
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Teresita  Fernandez,  Sky  (plane),  2002.  Polycarbonate  tubes 
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of  the  artist;  courtesy  Lehmann  Maupin,  New  York 
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Ester  Partegas,  Moving  about  Matters,  2002.  Paper,  metal, 
and  wood,  with  postcards,  bag:  18  x  11  '/*  x  7  l/2  ft.  (5.5  x 
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